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“One Has a Moral Responsibility to Disobey Unjust [Best Practices]” 

Good morning everyone, and thank you so much for participating in the Do it Yourself and 
Community Archiving Symposium. To my knowledge, this is the first time in the history of the 
AMIA conference that an entire day of sessions and screenings is open to the public. I’m 
humbled to be on a panel with such inspiring and purpose-driven thinkers [Skyla Hearn, 

Caroline Gil, Keith Wilson], and I also want to thank Molly Fair for conceiving and organizing a 
panel that gives us the opportunity to talk freely to our peers about the challenges of trying to 
reconcile archival dogma within the culture of community archives. 

You may have noticed that I don’t have a Powerpoint or Keynote. For me, this symposium has 
been something akin to the Catholic holiday of Lent, an occasion to act without a privilege, 
crutch, or vice in solidarity with those who have suffered much greater indignities for much 
worthier causes. This is the first time I have ever spoken at length to an audience without a list 
of bullet points projected behind me, so we’ll see how it goes. But the text of this speech as well 
as the presentations of many of our speakers will be available online. We aren’t sure where yet, 
but if you are not on the AMIA listserv, add your email to that list on the table, we’ll be sure to let 
you know when that is ready. 

But if I did have a presentation, the first slide would show the title of my talk “One has the Moral 
Responsibility to Disobey Unjust [Best Practices],” humbly evoking the words of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. who wrote from jail in Birmingham in 1963 “One has the moral responsibility to 
disobey unjust laws.” 

On Tuesday, I was feeling sheepish and foolhardy to equate the follies of archival best practices 
with the true injustices experienced by our most revered civil rights leader. To do so felt at best, 
hyperbolic, and at worst glib; I was close to removing it altogether. 

And then came Wednesday morning. I don’t feel sheepish, or foolhardy, or hyperbolic any 
more. ..the comparison is no longer extreme. I believe that we, as archivists, have a role to play 
in what I suspect will be a galvanized and united social justice movement, and we can’t let 
unattainable best practices get in the way. 

What fuels social justice efforts is momentum, something that we have right now. Harnessing 
that momentum, keeping it moving at a steady, productive pace, is the Herculean task that 
organizers must master. But it’s at odds with traditional archival discourses where time is an 
ocean and access is the final step in a preservation workflow. 



Now, I’ve spent a lot of time thinking about and trying to define “community archive.” It’s 
surprisingly hard to do. Many attempts to separate community archives from those whose fates 
are secured by institutional resources end up sending an inaccurate message: that professional 
archivists are not doing their part to engage communities and acquire content from the 
peripheries. In fact, community archive models can be greatly beneficial to special collections 
that live on the strength of their volunteers, and that prevail despite a lack of financial 
investment on the part of institutional administrators. 

It was only when I stopped thinking in terms of money and resources that patterns began to 
emerge. Two of them stand out: 

1) In community archives, momentum is a resource. People-power and interest in the 
collection will rise and fall in step with what is happening in their communities. 

2) In community archives, the best interests of the community is priority to the best interests 
of the collection; access (public or private) is prioritized or given equal importance to 
preservation. 

When professionals get together and determine best practices, they generally disregard these 
two conditions. 

Now, I want to be clear that not all best practices are, shall we say, unjust. They are, at best, a 
framework or a set of guidelines that is people-based, open to modification, and adaptable. For 
example, The Society of American Archivists has a guide called “Best Practices for Volunteers 
in Archives” - essential reading for community archives wishing to harness the strength of their 
mission’s supporters. 

At worse, best practices are rigid standards that are technically and financially insurmountable 
for many institutional archives to implement, not to mention those that are volunteer-run and 
[perhaps] living in the basement of an alt-bookstore. They unnecessarily complicate and 
confuse the relationship between the community and a well-meaning professional archivist. In 
other words, they cause more problems than they solve. 

And yet, time and again archivists working with community collections, especially those just who 
are in or just out of school, are attempting to follow best practices, getting frustrated by the lack 
of resources and the pushback from the organization’s unwillingness to invest in them. They 
end up drastically modifying their approach, burning out in the process, leaving the organization 
with little more than a spreadsheet and some tips. 

Now, how do I know this. I admit, I might be projecting a little. This soapbox that I stand upon is 
adapted from my thesis where I synthesized my work with social justice archives. I’ve been 
working with them since 201 1 when I co-founded Activist Archivists. My first encounter was with 
a Equality Now, which aims to end female genital mutilation, then with Occupy Wall Street 



Archives working group, and finally Third World Newsreel, an organization that supports and 
distributes media by and about people of color. Since 2014, I’ve been at the Bay Area Video 
Coalition, a 40 year old non-profit organization that also operates under severe resource 
limitations all the while seeking to provide media collectors with opportunities to preserve and 
digitize their work. 

I’m telling you all of this just to give you some context about where I’m coming from regarding 
best practices, and hope that I’m not sending a message that they are not well-intentioned, or 
developed by smart, hard-working people who have dedicated their careers to researching the 
best methods for preserving technically complex media. But they are often developed in a 
vacuum of authority and resources, of privilege if you will. “Best practices” is a misnomer. These 
are ideal practices, unjust when their implementation stalls a community archive’s ability to 
maintain momentum. 

So what is a best practice? It’s kind of a catch-all term. It can refer to any kind of technique that 
has shown to elicit superior results from all others. This technique (or protocol, procedure, etc.) 
is often published in some form of writing that is widely distributed and referenced. 

In order for a best practice to be useful in a community archive, it must be adaptable. For 
example, it is a best practice to capture timecode when digitizing an analog tape. This is not 
adaptable, you either can capture timecode if you have the right connectors, software, and 
training, or you cannot. 

It is a best practice to use a metadata standard to guide the development of your catalog. Most 
metadata standards are adaptable, although I should stress that few of them come with 
accessible training materials that are readily understood by non professionals. I’m a 
professional archivist and I don’t understand Dublin Core’s website at all. 

An unjust best practice is one that cannot be reasonably implemented or managed without staff 
and resources. An unjust best practice discourages a collection from evolving into an archive 
that can be accessed, especially when momentum is hot and community archivists need to act. 
Most best practices for digital storage are unsustainable for community archives. Even if there is 
some money for setting up a system of backup and geographical dispersion, there is unlikely a 
secure funding stream for that system to scale as the collection grows. 

I have several ideas for how moving image archivists might approach with all this in mind. One 
will be unpopular: prioritize access. You hear it all the time in archive school that access is not 
preservation; but, if done with thoughtfulness and care, there’s no reason why access can be a 
kind of preservation. Access is also the driving force behind momentum. When members of a 
community can see and use archival materials, they want to help, they want to be a part of the 
effort - and we need them to help catalog, put up shelves, and do intake. When they can see the 
work they the have archived is being used, it motivates and inspires. 



My other proposal is to organize and communicate recommendations for the archive in phases, 
with the first phase being actions the archive can take now. If you are going to recommend that 
an archive build a 16TB Raid 5 to house their digital files, give them a place to start with the 
resources they have. Can hard drives be donated? Internet Archive an option? 

Finally, I encourage you to fight insecurities and not be afraid to ask questions. We’ve been 
hearing this a lot at this conference, and thank God, because quite frankly, the reason I have 
such an aversion to best practices is that they give certain strain of archivist - usually, but not 
always, a white men who has been working in the field a very long time - a license to intimidate. 
This type of person hoards the knowledge he or she has acquired and only reveals it to assert 
their authority on a subject. 

There’s something I hear over and over again, maybe you’ve said it, I know I’ve said it “I don’t 
want to ask a question to the archival community. I am afraid to reveal what I’m doing in my 
archive because if I am “wrong” I will be shamed.” 

But to effectively help our communities, we cannot be afraid of this person. If he or she is the 
only one with the knowledge you seek, feel the fear and ask anyway. Otherwise, as long as you 
are connecting with other archivists, acquiring, organizing, and disseminating knowledge, 
making good use of the resources the community has, and serving its mission first and 
foremost, then you will make wise decisions that come from a thoughtful, measured place and 
not one of frustration and exhaustion. Know, as I know that you have nothing to apologize for, 
and you have nothing to hide. 

From the Claiming Tech session to our amazing Plenary, the call to fight our inhibitions has 
been a frequent topic at this conference, but I need to hear it again and maybe you do to. This is 
the Do it Yourself and Community Archiving Symposium, this is a safe space, let’s figure out 
how we can build models and materials that help communities seize momentum and build 
active, living archives. 

To end with another quote by an inspiring figure: our field’s open source champion, friend to 
many, David Rice, who covered this subject much more succinctly than I ever could with a 
single phrase. 

“Best practices are lame, follow your heart.” 

Thank You 


The speech was given at the Association of Moving Image Archivists (AMIA) 2016 conference 
held at the Omni William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh, PA as part of the Real Talk: Archiving 




Independent Media and Community Collections panel and the Do-it-Yourself and Community 
Archiving Symposium. 

Link to symposium: http://www.amiaconference.net/symposium/ 

Link to video: https://www.voutube.com/watch?v=Pd6ZWsiVam4 


